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- EASTER JOY—V. CarRPAccio. 


The true grandeur of humanity is in moral There are three things that ought to be considered Circumstances are the rulers of the weak; they 
elevation, sustained, enlightened, and decorated by before some things are spoken,—the manner, the are but the instruments of the wise. 
the intellect of man. CHARLES SUMNER. _ place, and the time. SouTHEY. SaMuEL Lover. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


Every beginning is cheerful; the threshold is 


the place of expectation. GOETHE. 
EASTERTIDE. 
Ou, rare as the splendor of lilies, 
And sweet as the violet’s breath, 


Comes the jubilant morning of Easter, 
A triumph of life over death; 

For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 

And seatter their satin soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


In the countless green blades of the meadow, 
The sheen of the daffodil’s gold, 

In the tremulous blue on the mountains, 
The opaline mist on the wold, 

Tn the tinkle of brooks through the pasture, 
The river’s strong sweep to the sea, 

Are signs of the day that is hasting 
In gladness to you and to me. 


So dawn in thy splendor of lilies, 
Thy fluttering violet breath, 
O jubilant morning of Easter, 
Thou triumph of life over death! 
For fresh from the earth’s quickened bosom 
Full baskets of flowers we bring, 
And scatter their satin soft petals 
To carpet a path for our King. 


MarGareET R. SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME EASTER CUSTOMS. 


BY KATE S. GATES. 


HE people of Martinique believe that 
Christ died at precisely three o’clock 
and never since has any one died at 
precisely that time. They also say that it 
always rains on Good Friday, and the entire 
colony put on mourning on that day. 

In Italy the Lenten doll is a familiar figure, 
though she is far from pleasing in her appear- 
ance. She is dressed all in black, and holds a 
distaff in her hands, which is wound with flax. 

On Ash Wednesday she is hung in one of the 
upper windows of the house, and an orange, into 
which six feathers are stuck, is suspended from 
her gown. One of these feathers is white, the 
other five are black. Early every Sunday 
morning some one of the family removes a 
black feather, and on Easter morning the white 
feather is joyfully removed. The time of self- 
denying and fasting is over. The doll is now 
laid away in some out-of-the-way corner until 
another Lenten season comes round. 

‘On Holy Thursday in Spain the royal family 
and all the court visit seven churches on foot, 
at least that is the number they are expected 
to visit. 

No vehicle of any sort is allowed on the streets 
on that day or on Good Friday, and the streets, 
where the royal procession passes, are swept clean 
and spread with fresh sand. The ladies are in 
gala costume, and all wear the national man- 
tilla. 

All Madrid also visits its seven churches, or 
less, passing before the high altars on which 
there isno Host without obeisance, for ‘‘so Majes- 
tad is dead,’”’ the people say. After this func- 
tion, there is a general parade in the Puerta del 
Sol. For forty-eight hours the bells of all the 
churches are silent. 

On the day before Easter a peculiar cere- 
mony takes place in Florence. In the cathe- 
dral square fireworks are placed, and exactly 
at noon they are set off by heavenly agency. 
At least so the ignorant masses firmlybelieve. 


From the top of the cathedral a wire 
descends to the fireworks, and just at noon a 
dove, with a light in its mouth, slides down, and 
touches them off. 

Despite the fact that this apparatus is dis- 
tinctly visible, the dove is said to be the Holy 
Ghost, and is apparently unquestioningly ac- 
cepted as such by the poorer class of people. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
"DIARY OF AN EASTER BIDDY. 
BY GRACE CLEVELAND. 


lst day.—I am in a big white shell. I do 
wonder who put me here. I am having a very 
nice quiet time, but I can’t see anything. I 
believe I will peck a little place for a peep-hole. 

2d day.—I peeped! Guess what I saw? 
About a hundred other little chickens—but 
horrors—we are all in a big wooden box. I know 
I can’t peck through that. I am very tired 
now, so I had better go to sleep, and to-morrow 
may be I can think of something to do. 

3d day.—I picked all the way out of my shell 
to-day. My! but it was a tiny thing to hold 
such a large biddy as I am. I really don’t see 
why it didn’t pop wide open before I thought 
of picking out. Every time I turn ’round I 
step on some toes. This box is full of black 
biddies, white biddies, and yellow biddies. I 
guess they don’t have any more colors, do they? 

I don’t see any more brown ones like me. I 
thought if I did I might call him brother. But 
I suppose I am an orphan. There is a big girl 
comes every few minutes to see us. I wonder 
if she is any kin to me. 

4th day.—The big girl took us out of our big 
box to-day, and we ran around the room to 
see how strong and long our legs were. I 
believe brown legs are stronger than other kinds. 
I can step higher than any of these biddies 
ever dared to. When the big girl gave us dinner 
to-day, she looked at me a long time, and then 
sat down and laughed till she almost cried. 
I don’t know whether she was glad or sorry. 

5th day.—The girl took us out in the yard 

to-day, and showed us a nice coop with a wire 
fence around it. She is going to put us in there 
to-morrow, and give us a new mamma. I 
wonder if I can step as high out on the ground 
as I can in the house. I am afraid the rocks 
and sticks will hurt my feet. 
- 6th day.—I don’t feel so much ike an orphan 
now. I have a mother. The girl put us in 
the loveliest coop. At first I couldn’t see much 
use of a mamma. I could step high and see a 
plenty without her help. When all of a sudden 
I looked up, and there was the biggest animal 
I ever saw coming right toward me. I ran as 
fast as I could to my new mamma, and sat 
down under her wing while he passed on by. 

I guess he must be our papa. 
me that, though. Pretty soon the girl came out 
to see us in our new home. I think she must 
have seen how frightened I was, for she said, 
“Chicky biddies! you needn’t be afraid of my 
little bunny, for he won’t hurt you.”” I wonder 
if all papas are called ‘‘bunnies.”’ 

Sometimes I get homesick for the big wooden 
box, but I don’t suppose I shall ever see it again. 
I heard the girl tell somebody that she had her 
incubator full of eggs again. I wonder what 
she meant by incubator? People say heaps of 
queer things and sometimes never do explain 
them. 

7th day.—This is the greatest day of my life. 
I found a worm. My mother scratched it out 
of the ground, but I found it all by myself. 
I swallowed half of it, and my throat and mouth 
got so full I ’most choked. I was just wonder- 


Nobody told — 


ing what to do when a black biddy came along 
and took it away with him. 

T suppose a half of a worm is enough anyway. 
When I find another one, I'll give part of it away 
first, and then I will enjoy my half better, 

Sth day.—It is fine to see the world. To-day 
I saw it. I hopped up on my mamma’s back, 
and could see everything. No other biddy ever 
hopped that high, so I know ever so much more 
than they dc. Some of these silly biddies try 
to follow papa bunny all day long. They don’t 
even know that a biddy’s place is with its 
mamma. One black biddy tried to go down 
to papa bunny’s house under the ground. He 
didn’t stay long, and I guess he never will go 
again, for he had a dreadfully frightened look 
on his face when he came up. I just know 
something dreadful happened to him, though 
he wouldn’t tell. 

Why! biddies are not supposed to know where 
papa bunnies go, much less what they do. The 
big girl’s papa goes off early every morning, 
and stays all day. ‘They are so glad to see him 
at night they don’t even ask him questions. 
He just sits down, and they feed him and wait 
on him. 

9th day.—I know so much, and can walk so 
far, I want to go away off and help teach other 
biddies some sense. To-day I saw a crack in 
the fence. To-morrow I am going away. 

10th day.—I went, and I saw; but I didn’t 
conquer, as I had fully expected. There are 
a whole heap of things in the world I’ve never 
even dreamed about. When I started out, I 
stepped pretty high; but, after walking miles 
and miles, even brown legs get wearied. I be- 
lieve mine will be tired for a year. 

I got lost where there wasn’t any mamma, 
any worms, or anything else but a great big, 
black hawk that flew down at me every few 
minutes, I had a fine hiding place underneath 
a big rock, but it was so hot I had to come out 
every little while, and get some breath. I wasn’t 
gone away from home but one day, yet it 
seemed like I stayed under that same rock at 
least two weeks. 

‘I guess I would be still there if the big girl 
had not heard me crying, and found me. I 
felt so badly I think I almost died. But I know 


when I get rested, and think about my trip 


some more, it will do me good. I had a sort of 
mistaken missionary notion in my little noggin 


about teaching others what I didn’t know — 


myself,—common sense. 

I don’t know, but I believe Easter biddies 
feel like they are better than any others. If I 
am conceited, maybe I will live to outgrow it; 
but I have noticed it in some right old chickens. 
I guess I had better close my diary, wait till 
I get a little bigger, and know a little more, 
before I take my next trip away from home, 


SPRING AT THE DOOR. 


Come sing a song of gladness, 
Of blossoms bright and fair, 
That waking from their slumbers 
Bring beauty everywhere. 
The hillsides green are growing, 
The earth is young once more, 
The whole wide world rejoices, 
For spring is at the door. 


Come sing a song of sunshine 
That fills the glowing sky, 
Of merry days of childhood 
So swiftly gliding by. 
Of birds in waving tree tops, 
Of rippling brooks that flow; 
Awake! Awake! O dreamers, 
For spring is here, we know. 
The Myrtle. 
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5 ' EASTER DAY. 


In the sunny spring-time, 
\ From their earthy beds, 
Violets and snow-drops 
Lift their timid heads. 


From the cosey cradles 

Where they’ve slept and grown, 
Out into the sunshine 

Butterflies have flown. 


Out of tiny houses 
Breaking through the shell, 
Little birds are coming, 
Nature’s choir to swell. 


‘Awake! Awake!” They hear the call, 
And gladly they obey. 

“Awake! Awake! the spring has come, 
And this is Easter Day.” 


Gracr HousEMAN. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
AN EASTER SUNDAY. 


BY CHARLOTTE KETCHUM GRIFFITH. 


HE day before Easter was raw and cloudy, 
and little Willard Grey shivered with 
the cold as he trudged manfully through 

the crowded streets of the city seeking a chance 
to earn a few pennies; he was very hungry, too, 
as he had only eaten a crust of bread since early 
morning, and it was now late in the afternoon, 
and slowly growing dark. His parents were 
dead and he, lived with his aunt who had so 
many children of her own that Willard felt he 
was a burden to her, for she was very poor. 

He thought of his Easter Sunday without 
much hope of any Easter dinner, perhaps not 
much more than a crust of bread and maybe 
some milk for his supper, and he began to 
whistle softly to keep his courage up. Pres- 
ently a gentleman came hurrying along carrying 
a heavy looking valise, and Willard stepped 
eagerly forward: 

“Carry it for you, sir?’ he asked, but the 
man shook his head. Willard thrust his hands 
into his pockets to keep them warm and began 
to sing. It was growing very dark, and a lump 
rose in his little throat and interfered with his 
song, so he started whistling again quite cheer- 
fully. A little farther up the street, the man 
with the valise had turned and was hurrying 
back, looking, Willard thought, tired. 

“Tl carry you’re valise for you for nothing,” 
sang out Willard cheerily. 

The man looked at him and smiled. ‘My 
valise isn’t troubling me, youngster,” he said, 
and went away. 

As Willard walked along a sudden rush of tears 
blinded him, and he stumbled against something 
and fell. He picked himself up quickly, with a 
little chuckle, assuring himself that it didn’t 
hurt a bit, and went to see what had tripped him. 
It was something dark; he stooped and picked 
up a leather pocket-book; he opened it and roll 


after roll of green bills revealed themselves _ 


before his glistening eyes, then a piece of paper 
shone white in the lamplight. Willard took it 
closer to a store window and read the name and 
address printed upon it. — - 

“Tt doesn’t really belong to me after all,” 
said little Willard, and holding it tightly he 
ran swiftly down the street. About fifteen 
minutes later he was ringing the door bell of a 
large house; and presently he was ushered into 
a room where a man sat writing. He looked up 
as Willard came forward holding out the pocket- 
book. 

“My wallet!” he exclaimed, “and you’re the 


lad who wanted to help me along with my 
valise, aren’t you?”’ 

Willard nodded. He felt too breathless and 
shy to speak, but his merry little face was beam- 
ing sunnily. 

The man laid his hand on the boy’s arm. 
“Sit down there, lad, and tell me all about your- 
self,” he said. So Willard told him of his home 
and little cousins and he added with a wistful 
little laugh, “TI guess Aunt Susan doesn’t want 
me anyway, she’s got so many, and she says 
she can’t take care of me.” 

The man smiled upon him almost tenderly. 
“T lost a little boy about your age last year,” 
he said softly. “If you like you can have the 
chance in life that I would have given him. 
You’re a brave, honest little lad, and you can 
run back and tell your aunt that she needn’t 
take care of you any more. I’m going to do it. 
T’ll come for you to-morrow. It is Easter Sun- 
day and you can begin your new life then,” 
and he stooped and kissed Willard’s glowing 
little face. 


APRIL. 


APRIL’s coming up the hill! 

All the spring is in her train, 

Led by shining ranks of rain; 

Pit, patter, patter, clatter, 

Sudden sun, and clatter, patter, 
First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 

Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide, 

All things ready with a will, 
April’s coming up the hill. 

M. M. Dover. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
I MUST GROW. 


BY CORA E,. HARRIS. 


se AKE up, dear Lily,” said a little tree 
fairy as she balanced on a tiny twig 
of the maple-tree overhead. 

“Wake up, sweet Lily,’ sang a bluebird as 
he swung on another branch of the same tree. 

“Wake up,” whispered a little breeze as it 
gave the fairy and bird each a good swing, and 
hastened away toward the North. 

Lily stretched herself in the little bulb cradle, 
saying, “Oh, what a good sleep I have had! 
such pleasant dreams! If I could just stay 
here always, but something says, ‘I must grow.’”’ 

“Come up,” said the little fairy, the bird, and 
the breeze, each in turn. ‘‘We want to see you, 
Lily. What are you doing so long in the dark 
and the damp and the cold? Come up into 
the sunshine and the air.” 

“Oh, it is very pleasant here,” said Lily. 
“The little earth-worms have done some plough- 
ing for me. They have made the soil so soft 
that my rootlets can go easily about and find 
everything I need. It is warm enough, and 
sometimes a little glow-worm comes along with 
a lantern show. I should like to stay here al- 
ways, but something says, ‘I must grow.’”’ 

“Hello!” said the three callers once again. 
“Glad to see you up.” 

“Oh,” said Lily, “I never dreamed how 
beautiful it would be here with the sunbeams, 
the birds, and the flowers all about. Well, it 
is good I did not know of this before, else I 
should have jumped up so quickly that I should 
have grown no rootlets at all, But something 
still says, ‘I must grow.’” 

The little callers did not return to Lily for 
quite a long time. All were so busy,—the bird 


with its nest, the fairy with all of the trees in 
the woods, and the breeze with the sails of 
aship. But one day they came, and such a sur- 
prise; for Lily wore a crown of the purest white 
flowers,—five, six, seven; and the garden was 
filled with the daintiest perfume. 

“Well, well,” said they all, ‘where did Lily 
find anything so pure and lovely?” 

“Hist,” said the fairy. “Listen, and Ill 
tell what I think. Now, Lily loves the earth, 
the sunshine, and the raindrops so much that 
I just believe they have made her this beautiful 
gift.” 

“T never dreamed of anything so pretty,” 
said Lily, ‘‘as this crown of white flowers, and 
I want to wear them always and always; but 
something still says, ‘I must grow.’”’ 

“Of what use,” said the fairy, ‘to grow any 
more. If you grow as high as a mountain you 
never can gain a more beautiful crown.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Lily; ‘‘but still I must 
grow.” 

Some days thereafter when the callers came 
again they found the blossoms all withered and 
brown. - 

“Oh,” sighed the fairy, “we are so sorry 
for you, dear Lily.” 

The bluebird sang a plaintive little air, while 
the breeze softly carried away Lily’s faded 
crown. 

“Tt must seem sad to you,” said Lily, 
“‘you who cannot see everywhere; but I’m grow- 
ing still.” 

“Can it be really true?” said the three callers 
together. 

“Yes, down in the earth, out of sight, two 
fresh young bulbs give me hope of many more 
flowers for my crown next year, and I cannot 
tell how many, many blossoms there may be 
in the years to come if I only keep on growing. 
Yes, I must grow.” 


A handful of good lije is worth a bushel of 
learning. Grorce HERBERT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LITTLE HERO. 
(Youna CONTRIBUTORS.) 


Ian was lying on the side of the hill thinking 
what mischief he could do to finish the day. He 
had hurt the baby, had stoned the cat and dog, 
had bothered the cook, and had chased the chickens 
and now he wanted to tease some one else. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on a wee little fellow, 
about three years old, walking down the railway 
track, hatless and coatless, with the tears running 
down his cheeks. Ian knew that the fast express 
would be upon the babe before he could reach it. 
There it was whistling now at the next station,— 
one—two—three—five minutes! Would he have 
time to save the child? He would try any-way. 

He ran as fast as he could till he came to the 
bridge, where, to his horror, he saw the train within 
a yard of the baby. Could he signal them to stop, 
or would they see the baby? No! He knew he 
had but_one thing to do, That was to jump from 
the bridge. 

A few weeks later a lady and a very pretty little 
boy called at Ian’s home to inquire how he was. 
Who do you suppose it was? Why the mother 
of the little fellow whom Ian had jumped to save. 
As Ian jumped the engineer saw the child on the 
track, He tried to stop his train, but he thought 
it was too late, but help was near. Ian jumped, 
seized the child, and threw him off the track, but 
the engine had struck him, causing a compound 
fracture of the arm and a nervous shock. 

So instead of Ian being a bad boy to the end . 
of the day, he was regarded by the mother of the 
rescued boy as a hero to the end of his life, and he 
felt very happy when he heard his father and 
mother tell what a good, brave boy he had been, 
and that they would not part with him for riches. 

Ernen CLARKE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE SPRING SNOW. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


We hailed you, when so long ago 

You hid bleak places for us, snow. 

We loved each frosty, fragile star 

That whirled to earth from clouds afar; 
But now there is indeed no room 
Upon the branch that longs to bloom. 
The robins wait to build their nests; 
We greet them all our latest guests. 
But, do not think us rude, dear snow, 
If we entreat that now you go. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
WHAT SALLY REMEMBERED. 


BY GRETA BRYAR, 


ns HAT are you thinking about, Sally?” 
said Mrs. Frick, to her little daugh- 
ter, who sat curled up on the sofa, 
a book lying idly in her lap, while she was 
gazing off into space, apparently lost in her 
own thought. ‘ 

“T was wondering how any one could eat 
without forks,” said Sally. “I do not think 
it would be at all nice.” 

“Neither do I,” said her mother. “But that 
is just what my little daughter would have had 
to do, had she lived four or five hundred years 
ago. For every one ate with their fingers 
then.” 

“Ate with their fingers!” exclaimed Sally. 
“T know it. But what an idea! Why, the 
very first thing I was taught how to use my 
fork.” 

“Oh, yes,” said her mother, ‘but why, my 
child, are you puzzling your active little brain 
about forks?” 

“Because, while we were talking last Sunday, 
the way we always do, after our lesson, Miss 
Allen happened to say that the word ‘fork’ 
occurs only once or twice in the Bible, and we 
girls were so surprised we asked her to tell us 
all she knew about it. 

“So she said it was a fact that in the Penta- 
teuch, which means, you know, the first five 
books of the Old Testament, flesh-forks are 
spoken of, but these were used to take the meat 
out of the pot with; and when it tells of the 
riches of Solomon’s Temple, the fork is spoken 
of again. But, she said we had no means of 
knowing whether these forks had two prongs or 
three. For they were not used to eat with, 
only to handle food with. 

“And then, such a funny thing as she told us 
about these common little things,” laughed 
Sally. “Oh, it’s too funny, mamma.” And 
Sally’s mirth got the better of her story-telling. 
“Why, Queen Elizabeth used to eat with her 
fingers,” added she, when she could go on with- 
out smiling at what she had to relate. ‘And 
when the English people did find out about 
forks, they thought they were a piece of use- 
less finery.” 

“How did they find out, Sally?” asked her 
mother. “I’m not at all familiar with the his- 
tory of the fork. I think very few people are. 
I only know the fact regarding the time of its 
coming into use.” 

“Well, it was this way,” said her little daugh- 
ter, “An English gentleman, who was travelling 
through Italy, noticed that in every place where 
he went the people used a little fork to cut 
their meat with. And at that time, Miss Allen 
said, no other people were doing so. 

“They cut the meat out of the dish with their 
knife, which they held in one hand, having 
fastened the fork, which they held in the other, 
to the same dish. 


PERPLEXED SALLY. 
(See Story.) 


“Everybody at the table cut the meat from 
the same dish, but if any one happened to touch 
it with the fingers, the company all resented it, 
and the offender was severely punished.” 

“No wonder,” said her mother. ‘‘ How inter- 
esting you are making it!” she added. ‘‘ What 
else, Sally?” 

“This traveller soon found out- why the 
Italian did not like to have his’ dish meddled 
with. ‘Their fingers were not all alike clean, he 
saw, so he began to’ imitate the Italian fashion 
by this forked cutting of meat. A friend of 
his showed him how to use the fork, and by the 
time he got back home again, he was quite 
familiar with it.” 

“Well, well!” exclaimed Mrs. Frick. ‘It’s 
the same old story over again, Sally; necessity 
is the mother of invention. So to keep the 
dirty little fingers out of their food, the Italians 
invented the fork to eat with. I declare, I am 
as surprised as you were, daughter.” 

“But the Englishman was laughed at, and 
the fashion was made fun of, until some of the 
royal family began to use forks.” 


“And that was in the time of James I., the 
king next after Elizabeth,’ said her mother. 
“Four hundred years ago.” 

‘Four hundred and four years ago,” corrected 


‘Sally. 


“Ah, you’ve looked it up in your book?” 

“Yes, mamma. We girls were so interested 
in what Miss Allen said, we asked her all sorts 
of questions. Then she told us what, to read 
to learn more about it. When they first began 
to use forks, there were only two on the table.” 

“Only two?” said her mother. “I don’t 
understand that.’ 

“That’s owing to the bread,’’ said Sally. 
“Their loaves were made round, and: they were 
cut into slices, which they piled by the side of 
the carver, who was called the Cutting Squire. 
He had a pointed carving-knife, and two forks 
made of silver or gold. One of the forks he 
stuck into the meat, and when he cut off a slice, 
he placed it on a piece of bread, which he lifted 
with the other fork, and served to the guest.” 

“And that custom,” said her mother, ‘“‘is 
general throughout the continent of Europe 
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SPRING BLOSSOMS—G. VAN DEN Bos. 


now. So you see how hard it is to leave off 
old ways of doing things.” 

“Yes,” said Sally. ‘And before the French 
Revolution, so I have found out, it was cus- 
tomary, when a gentleman was invited to 
dinner, for him to send his servant with his 
knife, fork, and spoon. Or, if he had no ser- 
vant, he carried them with him in his trousers 
pocket, the same as a carpenter carries his 
rule. id ? 

“The peasant folks of the Tyrol, and of parts 
of Germany and Switzerland, still carry a case 
in their pockets, containing a knife and fork 
and a spoon. 

“There’s one thing Miss Allen said I shall 
always remember,” said Sally, ‘and that is, 
that few can use a fork so gracefully as the 
English and American people do,” with a little 
touch of pride, owing to the fact that Sally was 


very well satisfied with the country in which 
she was born, and where she expected always 
to live. And indeed it was to be pardoned in 
the dear little girl. 

“You’ve got the story of the fork at your 
tongue’s end,’ laughed her mother. “I 
shouldn’t have known so much about it if I 
had been right there with you girls in Sunday 
School.” 


MOTTOES OF GREAT MEN. 


AID Benjamin Franklin, “Let every 
man ascertain his special business and 
calling, and then stick to it.” 

“Whatever I have tried to do in life,” said 
Charles Dickens, ‘‘I have tried with all my 
heart to do well. What I have devoted my- 
self to I have devoted myself to completely.” 


A WONDER STORY. 


A suncu of dry, dead leaves, 
To a bare, brown willow clung, 
And all the. winter through 
In the icy breezes swung. 
Even when spring-time came, 
And the tree was clad in green, 
Still on the topmost branch 
Might the withered leaves be seen. 
“Tf I could reach,” said a boy one day, 
“‘T’d pluck those leaves and throw them away.” 


But early one bright morn, 

Just as the boy passed by, 
Out from the dry, dead leaves 

Came a beautiful butterfly. 
It fluttered from twig to twig 

And spread its wings for flight, 
Leaving the child below { - 

To marvel at the sight. 
“T certainly never dreamed,” said he, 
“That such a wonderful thing could be.” 

HELEN C. Bacon. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GRANDMOTHER MASCOT. 


BY MARGARET BAIRD, 


I. 


HE old lady sat next to me in the first 
row of seats of the grandstand at the 
county fair. She was attired in her old- 

styled Sunday best. The pink, pointed finger 
tips showing through a mesh of silken darns 
showed the nails to be as carefully manicured 
as those of the most fastidious school-girl. 
The thin roll of white hair, augmented by soft 
waves, was tucked beneath a hat of crushed 
and faded violets and lace. Her silk cape fall- 
ing back showed an exquisite turnover of point 
lace and a quaint old-fashioned brooch. The 
soft kid shoe peeping from the dustless alpaca, 
the unobtrusive gentle manner, the soft voice, 
all marked the little old lady as a gentlewoman 
of the old school, whose womanliness had proven 
paramount to poverty. 

She showed little interest in the racing until 
the horses were led from the track, when she 
turned to me and, in the soft Eastern accent 
said; “The bicycle race comes next. I drove 
in to-day to see this. My grandson Jack is 
said to be the best on the wheel in the township, 
and the neighbors think Jack will come home 
with the purse of $200. But I told him, ’twas 
too good to be true, that he must put off. col- 
lege one year more, and that we must be a little 
more economical for a year or two. But Jack 
only whistled and rubbed away at his wheel. 

“That young man in the blue cap is Jack’s 
chum down at the academy. Jack persuaded 
him to come up and join in the race. They 
call Jack and his chum Damon and Pythias 
down at the school, for some reason, but the’’— 

The silken mantle was drawn about the ex- 
cited little body, the lace and violets were re- 
adjusted, the gold-rimmed spectacles were 
polished with a folded perfumed handkerchief. 
The proud little spirit sat erect and confident 
as the half-dozen contestants for the $200 purse 
rode gracefully beneath the ribbon. 

After the fourth mile it was evident that the 
honors of the day lay between Jack and his 
chum, but neither seemed to know where the 
other was, but both were quietly working to 
win. 

When the last round-up was on, Jack was seen 
to be the length of his wheel behind and losing, 
and when beginning the last half mile was six 
rods behind his chum, who, unconscious of his 
possible victory, was wheeling with a steady 
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tread and an easy swing that showed he had 
not reached the limit of his power. But, when 
opposite the grandstand, he glanced up at the 
front row of seats, when he fumbled his pedal. 
He was noticed as tacking across the track, 
and only regained his equilibrium when Jack had 
reached and left him such a distance in the 
rear that all his efforts in catching up proved 
futile. 

Jack, with a radiant glance at the front row 
of seats of the grandstand, passed under the 
ribbon for the last time, almost a fourth of the 
last mile in the lead, and, the crowd cheering 
the victor, passed out to the surrounding booths. 


Il. 


Two missionaries from India, waiting for the 
belated limited to Chicago, at Washington, were 
whiling away the time in reminiscence when 
the topie drifted to insignificant events which 
had determined their career. The older one 
of the two had taken from his breast pocket 
the picture of a sharp-featured, bright-eyed 
daughter of New England. The white wavy 
hair was tucked beneath a hat of drooping vio- 
lets and lace. A quaint brooch held to the 
neck a collar of exquisite lace. 

“This dear old lady,” said he, “was the un- 
conscious inspiration to the first unselfish act 
of my life. My chum, Jack Baldwin, asked me 
to go up to the county fair when I was attend- 
ing the preparatory school at Wilton, and in- 
sisted that I enter the bicycle race for a $200 
purse. Now Jack did not know that I had 
already gained great skill in bicycling from a 
two years’ regular practice while attending 
high school the previous year. Neither did I 
know that the matter of getting that $200 was 
a vital one for Jack, for he came of that New 
England stock, which is superior to finance. 
I was wheeling sturdily to victory that after- 
noon, enjoying the pleasure of the surprise to 
my friend, when I looked up at the grandstand 
and saw the face of the devoted grandmother of 
Jack. An expression of unutterable disap- 
pointment marked the features of the face. I 
fumbled the pedal and lost the race, but that 
evening at the home of dear old Jack I saw 


and I learned how much $200: meant to the. 


hospitable grandmother of Jack, and for the 
first time in my life experienced the joy of sac- 
rificing for others. When I went back to school 
I studied with the purpose of doing something 
when I had finished that would bring joy to 
others, and’””— 

Here, one of a group of United States Sena- 
tors, standing near the missionaries and waiting 
the flyer to Boston, recognized in the likeness 
the saintly face of his devoted grandmother, 
and the Damon and Pythias of school days 
again met, both feeling a new power in the term 
“friendship,” and both thankful for the Grand- 
mother Mascot. 


EK have jnfluence without realizing it. 
A clerk enters the office on a gloomy 
day, when others about him are al- 


most sullen; but he gives a cheerful greeting to 
all, and hums a tune as he goes to his desk. 


How soon those about him begin to cheer up! 
Frequently, within an hour, the entire atmos- 
phere will be changed. A bootblack, shining 
the shoes of a man who feels that life is no longer 
worth while, sings a snatch of a hymn he has 
heard at a gospel meeting, and the customer 
takes heart again. The man with the smile 


and the boy with the song are ignorant of the 
good they do; but the good is done. It is not 
for us to choose whether or not we are to have 
influence. But we can all choose whether our 
influence shall be for good or for evil. 


EASTER BELLS. 


Rive out, oh Easter bells, your praise, 
O human voices sing, 

Till all shall hear, this day of days, 
The tidings that you bring! 

The golden gates of heaven swing wide, 
The night of earth is o’er; . 

He lives again, the Christ who died 
He lives forevermore! 

O lilies fair, 0 voices sweet, 
Your choicest treasures lay 

In bloom and music at his feet 
This happy Easter day. 

Kate W. Hamiuron.” 


For Every ‘Other Sunday. 
AN EVERY-DAY HEROINE. 


BY LUCRETIA MACY GARDNER. 


ts HAT can we do next?” asked Molly 
of her brother Jo. 

“TLet’s play tag up the front stairs, 
through the hall, and down again. Here, Nell, 
take hold of my coat. Beth, you come next, 
then Molly and Gertie. Now, one, two, three!” 

Just as the Winstan children had made the 
first round of the house, the door bell rang, 
and there was a grand scurrying to see who 
would be the first to reach the front door. 

“T bet it’s Aunt Bess. Let’s hide,’ whis- 
pered Beth. ‘You let her in, Gertie. No, Jo, 
she wants to go.” 

While they were deciding the question, the 
old colored woman, Chloe, settled it for them. 

“What for you chilluns make ’em ring twice?”’ 
she murmured, but to the four walls, for the 
children had slipped into a closet and closed 
the door. 

Soon a.fresh young voice inquired, ‘‘ Where 
are all the people, Chloe?” 

“Miss Winstan’s done gone dese two days, 
Miss; de chilluns somewhar—‘when de cat’s 
away,’ you know, Miss Bess.” 

At the last word there was a sudden rush 
for Aunt Bess. Arms were thrown around her 
neck in spite of warning cries to be “careful of 
my new hat.” When she sank into an arm- 
chair in the little reception-room, and allowed 
the children to take off her coat, she gasped, 
“Tsn’t this pretty late for you youngsters? 
Look at the clock,—half-past eight!” 

“Oh, won’t you tell us a story?” asked Gertie. 

“Do, do, aunty! You tell us such fine ones!” 
coaxed Jo. 

“Perhaps, if you haven’t squeezed every ‘bit 
of a story out of my mind. Let us sit here by 
the fire and quiet down a little. First, tell me 
what you have been doing these days. Helping 
Chloe while mother is away?”’ 

The children’s faces told another story. Jo 
gave Molly a nudge. He was afraid of her 
active tongue, so she answered guardedly: 

“We didn’t have to, because Martha Deane 
came to-day.” 

When the innocent words were followed by 
loud peals of laughter, Aunt Bess said, ‘‘ What’s 
the joke? I always want to know the fun.” 

“Oh, we’ve had such a lark, aunty.”’ Gertie’s 
eyes twinkled. ‘We hid her pail and brush, 
and then we set the clock back, and””— 

“And Jo put her coat and bonnet way up in 
the garret,” chimed in Beth. 

“That wasn’t the best,’ added Gertie, whose 
memory was too good for the older children’s 
peace of mind. “Jo had a hose, and turned on 
some water, but Miss Deane was too smart for 
him, and it went all over him.” 

“Well, you have had a gay day, haven’t you? 
And now you want a story, do you?” asked 
Aunt Bess, with a keen glance at the flushed 
faces. 


“Yes, a really true one, ‘a once upon a time” 


one,” said the youngest. 

“All right, but you must promise not to inter- 
rupt me once. Are you ready?” 

Four curly heads nodded emphatically, and 
Aunt Bess began. 

“Once upon a time there stood a neat little 
brown house where two very, very old people 
lived, with one good woman to care for them. 
You see there. were no boys and girls in the 
family, and this woman had been so long 
with the old gentleman and lady that no one 
could think how it would have been without 
her. 

““Hivery evening, after supper was over, she 
would put on the red table-cloth, set the lamp 
in the centre, and the old lady’s knitting-work 
near, then draw up a rocking-chair for her. 
One night, just as the tall clock in the corner 
struck seven, the maid said: ‘She’s run down; 
it’s a week since he wound her.’ ‘He’ meant 
the husband of the sweet little woman. He 
lay asleep on the sofa. 

“«Yes,’ the old lady’s voice was weak and 
it trembled a little, ‘we are run down, too; and 
we can never be wound up again, so we'll work 
well.’ 

“You may be sure the maid turned very 
quickly, for it almost sounded as if her dear 
lady was crying. 

“«Why, nonsense,’ she said, ‘I guess your 
liver’s out of fix. You need some calomel, 
don’t you?’ 

“Tt was what you call a ‘game of bluff,’ Jo, 
and it didn’t work; for the old lady called her 
close to her side, and whispered: ‘John and I 
haven’t a cent of money to pay you, and you 
will have to go and live with some other family. 
There is only one place left for us—and that is 
the poorhouse.’ 

“You can imagine how terrible those words 
sounded, can’t you? The woman went into the 
kitchen to see if the bread was where it would 
rise, but really it was to give her time to think. 
She had never deserted the family. When the - 
old man had a chance to sell the gray colt, she 
stopped him for he was just giving it away; 
when the néphew wanted to go to college, she 
remembered how those old people had gone 
without comfortable clothing, and she herself 
had given some of her earnings, so you see 
she was a trusted friend—more than an ordi- 
nary servant. Well, that little walk into the 


kitchen gave her time to plan just what she 
-was to say. She went back into the living- 


room and knelt beside the rocking-chair. 
The knitting-work had not grown much, for 
the poor dear eyes were filled with tears. ‘That 
kind friend took one of those wrinkled hands 
in her rough one, and said: ‘Now, I’ve got to 
speak in just my own way. We’ve pulled to- 
gether all these years, and I can’t go single. 
I’m strong as an ox and I don’t begin to work 
as hard as I could. Some one asked me the 
other day if I knew of a woman to help in the 
family. Now, I’ve gota plan. I’ll get up early 
and cook your breakfast, then you can clear 
away. I'll see that you have lots of food in 
the house, and by four I'll be home again. 
Poorhouse, not if I know my own name!’ 

“All the money that woman earns she takes 
home to those old people; she has been doing 
this for years, and has gone without warm 
clothes herself. Do you wonder When I met 
her to-night that she was so tired she had to rest 
on that bench in the garden before she could 
go down the road?” 

“Why, is she a really true somebody?” 
asked Gertie. ; 

“Yes, children, and her name is Martha 
Deane.” 

The faces of Aunt Bess’s audience turned a 
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Beever red than that caused by the firelight’s 
glow. 

“The same Martha that you have been hin- 
dering all day. Of course she never told you 
that there was a whole evening’s work to be 
done before she could go to bed.” 

“We only did it for fun,’ spoke Jo, for the 
first time. “But, by George, I’ll never do it 
again!” 

“Nor I, Aunt Bess, we’ll help her next Sat- 
urday, and she can get home at four—we never 
thought she worked like that!” 

The following week when Martha Deane 
went to the Winstans, she found the children so 
quiet and helpful that she imagined they must 
be coming down with the grip, and suggested 
that Chloe brew some thoroughwort to ward 
off an attack. Aunt Bess assured her that the 
young people were never better, but she kept 
their secret. 


UP, MY HEART, AND SING. 


Tue dark, dark night is gone, 
The lark is on the wing; 

From bleak and barren fields he soars, 
Eternal hope to sing. 


The dark, dark year is gone; 
The red blood of the spring 

Will quicken Nature’s pulses soon, 
So up, my heart, and sing! 


Hiia HigGInson. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE GIFTS OF THE FAIRY GODMOTHER. 


BY MARION I. NOYES. 


Part I.” 


HE fairy godmother was perplexed. Two 
messages had just arrived, both calling 

; for her immediate presence. She called 
one of her attendants, a great handsome bumble- 
bee dressed in a gorgeous suit of black and 
yellow: ‘Go quickly,’’ she said, ‘“‘to the queen’s 
palace, and say that I will be there to-morrow 
at early dawn. Then fly to the peasant’s cot- 
tage in the valley below, and say that 1 will be 
there to-morrow noon.” 

Away flew the bumblebee on his swiftest 
wings, and the fairy ordered her tiny coach to 
be ready at once, 

Now, on a high hill, in the centre of a great 
park, there stood a beautiful palace. It was 
built of white marble, and wide marble steps led 
to the entrance. Beautiful pieces of statuary 
stood here and there about the grounds, and 
a fountain threw its waters far over the green 
velvety lawn. 

Inside were rooms hung with fine tapestries, 
and all the furnishings were rich and splendid. 
In this palace there lived a noble king, a beau- 
tiful queen, and a little baby princess. It was 
the first baby princess ever born in this palace, 
and there was great rejoicing. 

The king and queen thought it the most 
wonderful child that ever had been born, and 
no name was thought good enough for the 
little princess. 

The queen thought that the child must be 
christened at once, and it was decided to send 
for the fairy godmother. She was always 
ready with the sweetest of names, and she also 
had the power of bestowing upon children gifts 
that would influence their future lives. 

The bumblebee arrived with his message, 
and preparations were made for the christen- 
ing. : 

At early dawn the next day, the tiny little 


godmother arrived. She wore a bright green, 
gauzy dress, and a large white hat with a long, 
white, curling feather. In her hand she carried 
a golden wand. Her voice was like a bell, 
and her face sweet and pure as a lily. When 
she saw the princess dressed in her dainty, 
white christening robe, she said, ‘This is the 
prettiest and happiest baby that I have ever 
seen, and she shall be called Felicia.” 

Then the child was christened, and the fairy 
godmother, touching her lightly with her wand, 
pronounced her name Felicia. 

She then said to the king and queen, “My 
gift to the princess will be Happiness. I shall 
watch over her in the years to come, and shall 
send messengers to guide and direct her steps.” 

The king and queen were pleased and grati- 
fied; and, as they bent over the cradle, and 
looked into the face of their little one, they re- 
solved to do all in their power to make her life 
a happy one. 

Now, in the valley at the foot of the great 
hill, there stood a tiny cottage. How small 
it looked in contrast to the splendid palace and 
yet it was neat and cosey. In this house there 
lived a good father, a kind, loving mother, and 
a dear, little baby girl. 

The parents thought, as all parents do, you 
know, that their little baby was the dearest 
and the most wonderful one in the whole world. 
No name could be found that was quite good 
enough, and so the fairy godmother was invited 
to be present at the christening and to name 
the child. 

The bumblebee had left his message, and at 
noon the next day the little godmother was at 
the door. Quickly alighting from her coach, 
she entered the house, and was given a warm 
welcome. She went directly to the crib, and 
the baby looked up into her face, smiled, and 
held out her little hands. 

“Ah!” said the godmother, “this is, indeed, a 
dear little child; and she shall be called Charity.”’ 

The baby was then christened, and the god- 
mother, touching her with her golden wand, 
pronounced the name,—Charity. 

She said to the father and mother, “My gift 
to Charity will be Love.” Kissing the baby on 
the cheek, she added, “Never fear, dear little 
one, I will watch over thee and send messengers 
to direct thy steps.” 

The parents were pleased. The mother said, 
“Dear little Charity, thou hast the richest and 
best of all gifts.” The father said, “Dear 
little Charity, may you learn to give freely of 
this gift.” 

The godmother then bade them all farewell, 
and soon was back again in her own home, 
ready to answer other calls that were sure to 
come to her. 

(To be continued.) 


Novelty is the foundation of the love of knowl- 
edge. Sypnny SMITH. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


BY E. FIGAROLA-CANEDA. 


“Grvp me, great God! said I, a little farm, 
In summer shady and in winter warm.” 


Verses written by Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu when residing at Pera, Turkey, in 1717, 
as the wife of the English ambassador. Country 
life was so charming that all she could desire 
was to live in rustic retirement for ever. 


“Here, at my window, I at once survey 
The crowded city and resounding sea; 

In distant views the Asian mountains rise, 
And lose their snowy summits in the skies; 


Above those mountains proud Olympus tow’rs, 
The parhamental seat of heavenly pow’rs. 

New to the sight my ravish’d eyes admire 

Each gilded crescent and each antique spire, 

The marble mosques, beneath whose ample domes 
Fierce warlike Sultans sleep in peaceful tombs; 
Those lofty structures, once the Christian’s boast, 
Their names, their beauty, and their honor lost; 
Those altars, bright with gold and sculpture grac’d, 
By barbarous zeal of savage foes defac’d; 

Sophia alone her ancient name retains, 

Though unbelieving vows her shrine profanes; 
Where holy saints have died in sacred cells, 

Where monarchs prayed the frantic Dervish dwells. 
How art thou fallen, imperial city, low! 

Where are thy hopes of Roman glory now?” 


It may be said that the quality of this poem 
is not high, but Lady Mary probably felt the 
beauty of the scene as genuinely as did, a cen- 
tury later, the great English poet, who fell in 
love with that same clime of the East and that 
same view: 


“‘Sophia’s cupola with golden gleam, 
The cypress groves, Olympus high and hoar, 
The twelve isles and the more than I could dream, 
Far less describe, present the very view 
Which charmed the charming Mary Montagu.” 


This precursor of Lady Hester Stanhope 
studied Turkish, assumed Turkish dress, and 
professed a great admiration for Turkish moral- 
ity and manners. It bored her to be still fet- 
tered by the conventions of the West, to have 
to call on her colleagues with ‘‘equipage’”’ and 
ceremony, to have to return, in equal state, the 
visit of the French ambassador’s wife, who was 
attended by four-and-twenty footmen and 
some gentlemen ushers; and it was a genuine 
pleasure to her to wander about the streets and 
bazaars of Stamboul in veil and native dress. 

She began to collect Greek gems, to ‘‘be- 
speak”? mummies, to pass judgment upon By- 
zantine pictures as ‘‘monstrous in taste,” and 
to make friends with any one, no matter how 
eccentric, who promised to be interesting. A 
schoolmaster just outside the city told her he 
lived in a tree, and she, having a mind to see 
his nest, climbed up fifty steps, which took her 
half-way up his cypress home; but her courage 
and her head failed her at this point, and she 
climbed down. The consideration shown to 
birds in Turkey delighted her. She found that 
turtle-doves, on account of their innocence, 
and storks, because they were supposed every 
winter to make the pilgrimage to Mecca, were 
held in reverence. 


AN EASTERTIDE. 


Trnper and low are the south winds calling 
Over the brown and frozen clod; 

A patter of rain—the sunshine falling, 
And new life wakes at the voice of God. 


Liverworts nod to the bluebirds’ singing, 
Mayflowers peer and snow-drops blow, 
And out of the dry, dead leaves upspringing, 

The bloodroot bears the lily’s snow. 


The grasses grow into graces tender, 
Insects hum and the robin sings, 
The chrysalis bursts in airy splendor, 
And floats away on royal wings. 


The Earth is glad in the joy of living, 
Her bosom heaves with quicker breath; 
A gracious boon of the sunbeam’s giving 
Called her back from the dream of death. 


Beauty of Earth in her olden glory— 
Throb and murmur of life newborn, 
Ever repeating the old, old story, 
Told in the joy of Easter morn. 
BrenJAMIN F, Leaeerr. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ONcrE more Easter appears, bringing sunshine 
and joy. Of course we love winter, with its 
brisk air and white robes, but in our hearts we 
hail spring with its birds and flowers. The 
green grass comes “creeping, creeping,’’ every- 
where, and we feel as if fetters had fallen from 
us. Freedom to go here and there and invita- 
tions by lovely nature seem to make our lives 
larger. 

Let us give the Easter songs, when the happy 
Sunday arrives, their full place and power. 
Bring into the church the cheer and gladness 
of the Sunday School. Let the heavy-laden 
and discouraged man or woman see the bright, 
hopeful faces of the children. They may take 
courage and find new life. ‘ 

In matters relating to the State, we encourage 
patriotic exercises, aiming to create loyalty 
and citizenship among the young people. It 
is a worthy and necessary habit. Ought we 
not to follow a similar course in the church? 
Easter, Christmas, and other religious calendar 
days should be observed, to the end that the 
young may learn, and learn well, what the 
church stands for, and what our duty is, as 
well as our privileges. 

Easter, rightly remembered, and properly 
observed, will leave an inspiring memory for 
all the year. Let-us rescue it from two enemies, 
Neglect and Display. Let us give it heartily 


and sensibly to songs, flowers, and children, in. 


the church, 
ehure h, 


and for the church, and by the 


SOME PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


HE youth who would get on must keep 
his eyes open, his ears open, his mind 
open. He must be quick, alert, ready. 

Few people realize what a tremendous suc- 
cess and happiness is possible through the 
medium of the eye. 

The whole secret of a richly stored mind is 
alertness, sharp, keen attention, and thought- 
fulness. Indifferance, apathy, mental lassi- 
tude, and laziness are fatal to all effective ob- 
servation. 1.—-Success. 


UNDER. THE SNOW. 


Ir is pleasant to think, just under the snow, 
That stretches so bleak and blank and cold, 
Are beauty and, warmth that we cannot know— 

Green fields and blossoms of gold. 


Yes, under this frozen and dumb expanse, 
Ungladdened by bee or bird or flower, 

A world where the leaping fountains glance, 
And the buds expand, is waiting its hour. 


And often now when the skies are wild, 

And hoarse and sullen the night winds blow, 
And lanes and hollows with drifts are piled,- 

I think of the violets under the snow. 


So there, from the outer sense concealed, 
It lies, shut in by a veil of snow; 
But there, to the inward eye revealed, 
Are boughs that blossom, and flowers that 
glow. 


The lily shines on its bending stem, 
The crocus opens its April gold, 
And the rose up-tosses its diadem, 
Against the floor of the winter’s cold. 
And that other world, to my soul I say, 
That veiled and mystic world of the dead, 
Is no farther away on any day 
Than the lilies just under the snow we tread. 
Selected. 
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HOME STUDY CLUB. 


OUR FLAG. 


1. WueEN did Congress first adopt a national 
flag? What was the plan of this flag? 

2. Who made the first flag from this design, 
as a specimen for Congress? 

3. When did Congress pass an act establish- 
ing the present regulation as to the number of 
stars? 

4. How many stars are there on the flag at 
the present time? How many stripes, and how 
are they arranged? 


5. At the military and naval posts of the’ 


United States, at what hour is the flag raised 
and at what hour lowered? 

6. How is the flag used to denote “ distress,” 
and how as a signal of sorrow?. 

7. Why are the national colors displayed on 
public grounds and buildings on June 14? 

8. Describe the President’s flag. 


Answers 
To questions published March 15, 1908. 


1. A “carpet knight” is one knighted as he 
kneels on a carpet at the feet of his sovereign. 
It indicates one who wins. his title by favor 
rather than. by service. 

2. German. 

3. The Roman. The youths used to go into 
the fields and spend the first of May in dancing 
and singing in honor of Flora, the goddess of 
fruit and flowers. - 

4. It first referred to seeing the lions, three 
in number, which were kept in the Tower of 
London, for six centuries. It was one of the 
great sights of London for visitors to see these 
animals as they were considered as the living 
representatives of the lions on the Royal 
Shield. 

5. The Medici family of Florence were the 
first to make a regular business of lending 
money, hence loan offices adopted the arms of 
that family as a sign of their trade. There 
were three gold balls on these arms. 

6. A newspaper man of San Francisco referred 
to the followers of a rough man named Muldoon 
as ‘‘Noodlums,” being the name of the leader 
spelled backwards. But in printing the N was 
changed to H, and thus it has remained. 

7. Said to be from a custom at convivial 
parties when each member sang an extem- 
porized nonsense verse, followed by a chorus 
containing these words: “Will you come up 
to Limerick?”’ 


LETTER-BOX. 


Fr. Wayne, Inp. 
Dear Editor,—Cannot express to you how I 


- enjoy reading the very Other Sunday. 


A few weeks ago I was ill, and mamma told me 
to express a desire for anything I wanted, so I 
told her to give me a subscription to Every Other 
Sunday. I must say I delight in reading same, 
as there are such inferesting little stories in that 
instructive paper. 

I also send a few answers to the puzzles, and I 
am sending a little enigma. 

I remain, with my best wishes, 

Ramona V. Diamonp. 
(10 years old.) 


TEMPLETON, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—My Sunday School furnishes the 
Every Other Sunday, and I try to work out the 
puzzles. Sometimes I get them, and sometimes 
I don’t. I enclose an enigma for you to put in the 
paper to help out. 

Yours truly, 
Berpitty 8. Maynarp, 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 6, 11, 12, 16, 9, is a stream of water. 
My 10, 2, 14, 15, 5, 9, is to collect. 

My 1, 8, 6, 17, is to mould. 

My 7, 2, 14, 4, 13, 6, is a parent. 

My 6, 11, 12, 16, 3, is to fasten. 

My whole is a prayer we should all learn. 


N. F. J. 
ANAGRAMS. 
(Girl’s Names.) 
1. BuaME. 5. Nead. 
2. I, Roman? 6. Army, 
3. Ah, Bert. 7. L lace. 
4, Road. 8. Sore. 


EvizaBerH Davis. 
Maraaret REtp. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Somreruine to wear on the head. ~ 

2. A word which means to have eaten. 7 

3. What mother calls her little girl sometimes, 
J. ALmMus RUSSELL. 


CONUNDRUM. 


What word signifies no place, yet when divided, 
means now present? N. F. J. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 14. 


Entema XX.—Revolutionary War. 
Enigma XXJ.—Washington. i 
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AnaGcrRaM.—11 Swithin. 12. Timothy. 
Esau. 14. Edwin. 15. Thomas. 16. William. 
17. Edmund. 18. Edward. 19. Jonathan. 20. 
Andrew. 

Worp Square.—R OS E 

ORAL 
SAIL 
ELLA 


Rippie.—Race. 


Following is a list of names of those who have — 
either sent us answers to puzzles already published, 
or new material to be used in the Letter-Box: 
Berdille S. Maynard, Templeton, Mass.; Carrie © 
F. Fiske, E. Lexington, Mass.; J. Almus Russell, — 
Pratts, N.H.; Salome S. Brown, Tyngsboro, Mass.; — 
Ramona V. Diamond, Fort Wayne, Ind:; Leslie — 
Wood, Wilton, N.H.; Elizabeth Davis and Mar- 
garet Reid, Greenfield, Mass.; Marguerite Little, 
Salem, Mass. } 

The Letter-Box of this issue is the most satis- 
factory one, according to our point of view, that — 
we have had since that in Number 1 of this — 
volume, Like that previous one, all of the contents 
of this Letter-Box have been sent to us by readers 
and those interested in the department. And still 
more encouraging, we have quite a few puzzles — 
left on hand for the next number of our paper. © 
So those who do not find their puzzles printed — 
this time will have the pleasure of anticipation. — 
They will appear in two weeks from the date of this 
issue. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 


(A BI-WEFKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resid- — 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Canada — 
must send twenty cents additional for postage. — 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe for 
the paper will receive ‘their copies in the package 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers con- 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 


Entered as second-class mail. matter, Boston. 
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